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A PLAN FOR A BOOK 


N the last issue, SPIRIT published what its Editors consider the two 
most important papers delivered at the Congress on Poetry, held in 
April to celebrate the Catholic Poetry Society of America’s fifteenth 
anniversary. These were “A Manifesto on Poetry” and “A Reaffirmation 
of Poetic Values.” This month, in the article position, we publish the 
sermon delivered by Fray Angelico Chavez, one of SPIRIT’S younger 
and most successful poets. If the Editors could do as they wished—space 
of course forbids—they would like to make available to all readers of 
SPIRIT the complete papers. For the series was based on a well-designed 
and coordinated plan, and as a whole offers extremely valuable help 
to all interested in poetry. Both the writing poet and those who appre- 
ciate poetry merely as readers would more than others find innumerable 
explanations which would advance them in knowledge, and particularly 
in knowledge of the standards that govern the contents of SPIRIT. 
We have always advocated, that those who approach the magazine 
for the first time with the ambition to contribute to it, should make 
some study of back issues. But at the same time there have been other 
recommendations, other means to help the candidate to a better under- 
standing. Unfortunately the three main avenues for this—editorials and 
articles in SPIRIT itself, in the Bulletin of the Society, and in the opera- 
tions of the magazine’s Bureau of Criticism—are circumscribed by space 
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requirements. These often force what might be called elipses, or the 
use of easy generalizations, which could be avoided if the individual 
writer had unlimited range. As an example, we might cite a recent 
instance when the use of the pathetic fallacy was given as one of the 
reasons for a manuscript’s rejection. The term was explained but not 
definitively, and misunderstanding arose. How and why need not be 
discussed here. But the circumstance and many like it have illustrated 
that there is some need for more extended elaboration of poetic theory. 

The collected Congress Papers would unquestionably go far toward 
supplying this need. The over-all picture they present of the field of 
poetry, considered as a fine art, is sufficiently expanded. Yet still they, 
as a unit, would only provide the foundation for such a discussion. 
They, too, need elaboration. Because of this fact, The Catholic Poetry 
Society is now engaged in a study of how best to perpetuate these 
Papers, to supplement them, and to publish in book form a newer 
guide—a guide which could be used for classroom work or for private 
study. The plan happily in its ideological aspects has already been deter- 
mined and the work of assembling the material has already been begun. 

In brief the plan visions a book which will be divided into sections, 
each of which will bear the title (or an approximation of it) of one 
of the Congress Papers. The Congress Paper delivered on that par- 
ticular subject would provide the “lead” for its section which would 
then be supplemented by selected prose from the articles, editorials and 
possibly the book reviews of SPIRIT, the Congress Papers of 1941, and 
any and all publications of the Society. The Society, which would spon- 
sor the publication, has not as yet arranged any publishing details. It 
may be some months before an announcement can be made with any 
certainty. For conditions in the book-producing field are as yet far 
from “back to normal” and the difficulties of the days when Drink from 
the Rock was issued have been intensified rather than diminished. 

We are, however, taking our readers into our confidence and thus 
letting them “behind stage” in a “work now in project.” We do this 
in the hope that they will give us their reactions and in particular pro- 
vide us with some manner of “showing of hands” to help determine more 
accurately what demand there will be for the proposed book. Lest there 
be any misunderstanding, we hasten to record that at this juncture we 
do not seek orders, nor anything for that matter in the nature of a 
pledge to buy. There will be time enough for that later, when other 
details, including the important item of cost, can be announced. But 
meanwhile we hope for your expression of opinion, possibly even your 
encouragement. 
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GRADUATES 


When first the air turns crisper with September 
(Although the light is sweet with summer, yet) 

I hear young voices call and less remember 

My school days that are gone, than just forget .. . 
Forget and think me back in school once more, 
Having to swap old books for new, today, 

And shop for an eraser at the store 

To start the school year neatly on its way. 


Surely it’s a trick September’s sun 

Plays on us! Yes, surely we are grown. 

It could not be our school-days are not done, 
Our lessons still to learn! I will not own 

I did not have a parchment tied with white, 
One June, when I stepped out into the night. 


MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


SUMMER RAIN 


The soggy wind goes breathless amid the whisper of leaves, 

And the soft rain washes the pollen down the stretching sluices of corn; 
Sparrows are splashing in puddles under steaming flanks of the sorrel, 
And worms in morning riot through the swelling sponges of lawn. 
The sheep dog crashing the brush rouses a covey of quail 

Who shatter the dawn’s wet curtain with the rapid thunder of wings, 
The man in the buckboard is turning a shining face toward the sky, 
One rain drop chasing another through the seven wrinkles of laughter. 
Green is the color of joy where the timothy raises its banners, 
Beckoning the rabbits in warrens beside the field-stone fence, 

Purple is the color of sound where the sentinel drops from the elm, 

But the thrush who shoulders the fog whistles its way to the meadow. 
Grey is the color of peace where the heavens sag on the hills 

And the ends of the earth are a house and a barn, and a tree in the pasture 
And the fulness of living swells the aching arms in the orchard. 

Rain spouts gurgle and burrow a hole by the garden window 

And water high from the eaves jiggs merrily over the flags 

For this is the morning of rain, and the end of mist in the valley. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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GIVE US WORDS 


Gems as rare as rubies, 

Crumbs as cheap as dirt, 
Balms that render solace, 
Poisoned darts that hurt, 


Long and short vibrations, 
Bits of colored sound 

Ride along the air-ways, 
Flutter to the ground, 


Flee in fear of daylight, 
Challenge wind and weather. 
God, grant us faith and strength enough 
To word a world together. 
Rocer L. Warinc 


SNOW IN WISCONSIN 


Hast thou entered into the storehouses of snow . . . ?—Job xxxviii. 22. 
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Out of the whirlwind God spoke to Job. 

Out of a similar dawn breaks a similar day, 
round, uncanny and creamy white, 

integrity of spatial lines in disarray. 

The eye asks for division: 

for the line between the snow 

that hangs portentous as a necromancer’s wand, 
the snow that lies impervious below. 


Hillis that break and blunder 
along the plains demand 
less of silence, less of mind, 
than the flat prairie, the flat farm land. 
God to Job spoke providence and power: 
“Hast thou entered the storehouse of snow?” 
We have entered silence with the storehouse stacked 
above and around and below. 
SISTER M. MAURA, 5.S.N.D. 














TOY BALLOONS 


Great globes of color lift and glitter— 
But glory’s ownership is bitter. 


Our childhood learned, from that first clutch, 
Joy dies from loving it too much. 


Now, wise to savor what life brings, 
We are content to hold taut strings 


But never grasp the rainbow-sweep. 
Bright wonder was not meant to keep. 


DorotHy Brown THOMPSON. 


THE YOUNG DEAD 


Birth marks them for disaster: 

In the mind’s apprehension 

A bell tolls—slower, faster— 

An indefinable shade 

Compels attention. 

Youth’s vigor is overlaid 

By premonition of pain: 

One hears from the first drawn breath 
Cries of the yet unslain 

Foretelling death. 


They are destined to exchange 
Temporal for eternal: 
The familiar shifts to strange. 


But these are fortunate 

Who go from green to vernal, 
Whose powers will not abate. 

Let all Christ’s children cry 
(Having their deaths to give): 
Not “we who die” 

But “we who are about to live...” 


ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 
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FULFILMENT: AN ISAIAN APOSTROPHE 


Isaias, stir! 

Heavy-lidded watcher in the anteroom of bliss, 
Lift up your crag of head 

And summon all your prophecies around you! 
Call your eagled words 

Home to your lips. 


Gabriel goes, Isaias, 

Goes like a singing 

More poignant than pause between heartbeats. 
Gabriel goes 

Along the way you marked. 


Isaias, rise! 

Rise like a thunderclap 

In the abode of silent longing! 

Bring all the watchers to their knees. 
Then weep, Isaias, 

Weep like rain after a timeless drouth. 
Weep like little songs of children 
Playing among the flowers. 

Weep like the red torrents of martyrs. 


For back, 

Back from the cliffed wall of the ages 
Comes at long length 

The expected echo of your incredible word: 
Behold! a Virgin shall conceive a Son! 


Hold out your arms, Isaias, 

And let the thunderous echo 

Roll on your breast! 

Laugh like all the bells of innocence ringing together! 
Laugh like a severing of skies, 

Laugh like a burst of blossoms. 


For Gabriel goes, Isaias, 
Gabriel goes 
Swift as heartbreak, 














Sure as hope. 
And Gabriel’s lips teem with your word: 
Emmanuel! Emmanuel! 


Isaias, sing! 

For now is the awful moment 
Ultimate and initial! 

Isaias, sing like an end of song, 
Sing like a lifting of clouds, 
Like the face of morning. 


For Gabriel goes 
As brightly as love, 
As sweetly as air. 
And to us a Child is given, 
Isaias, as you said. 
FrRANcIs D. CLARE. 


SURRENDER TO GOD 


Come into the Father’s Will and shut the door. 
Is it little and dark at first to your straining eyes, 
Filled with the brightness of sun on the forest floor? 
It will grow large and light as you grow wise. 


Come away from that open window, come away. 

There is nothing outside but the restless crying of birds, 
The rushing of streams that plunge to a distant bay, 
And the wistful, passing sound of human words. 


Nothing for you, nothing to hold your heart. 

Sit quietly there in that chair beside the fire; 
Surrender to God, and the long sweet dream will start, 
Dream without anguish, dream without desire. 


Hush, hush, this is no longer Time. 

The years do not matter now, let the striving cease; 
The clock on the mantel shelf has a different chime, 
Nothing is real but the mighty rhythm of peace. 


EILEEN SURLES, R.C. 
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BE STILL AND KNOW 


Nor have I ever fled 

from thee, O Lord, 

nor wildly sped 

as from a celestial hunter up the trails 

of craggy time. O rather, as one lost 

who shouting fails 

to hear the longed-for and adored 

voice answer, have I stalked the Holy Ghost 
through many a silent country, crossed 
joy’s mountain ranges, sorrow’s arctic waste, 
pursued, 

through many a doubtful haunted wood, 
cathedral gorge, compassionate grove 

and quagmire dream of doing good, 

the luminous idea of thy love. 


But never anywhere 

on desperate sea or weary shore 

have I yet listening heard more 

than thy footfall’s echoed rhythm on the air 
remotely thundering, or seen 

more than the elusive sheen 

of thy tunic’s radiant hem, 

the lightning of thy far-off diadem. 


Till now. 

O strangely, marvellously how 

was it I found thee here, though not pursuing 
nor fleeing from thy wooing? 


Breathless I stopped, 

sank down upon a stone and wept, 

and thought: Here will I stay. 

These are His worlds, I said; 

He will come back this way; 

so being comforted 

I mused, till over me there came 

a waiting stillness at whose center leapt 
a more than solar fire, hearth-came, 




















toward which I crept, 
even before I heard my name 
and held my heart out to the winsome flame. 


DorotHy Hosson. 


AG; PITTI 


Ah! Pity, lying curled as wayfarers 

lost, in some unguarded corner; 

ah! Pity, lying in the heart, 

shunted and limping as a mongrel dog 
once someone’s shadow of devotion. 
Bring wine for Pity and crusts 

from bread baked in the richest ovens! 
Light candles for Pity, 

perhaps she will be tempted to believe 
in something more than her abandonment. 
Strong men throw coins to her 

and she has seen their garlands 

laid against the stones 

where they had said she died. 

Rituals are read to her, tabernacles built 
by those who say that they remember. 
Incense and perpetual pilgrimage 

burn the heart of Pity 

the while she lies there 


mute and friendless. 


When will they truly find her 

whose chariots raise the dust, whose potions 
predict a knowledge of Infinity— 

the depth, and width, and tether 

of the sea, the earth, the air! 


Bring wine for Pity 
and watch you spill no drop, 
for it is Blood . . . 
Louise Louis. 
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CHILDREN OF HATE 


These are the echoes of a vague unrest 

Of the homeless, wearied and distressed; 
These are the echoes upheaving fright 
Loosening a cry from the nadir of night. 


Bend to the ground 
Where the echoes are found 


For somewhere, dwarfed among ruin 
Men roam the magnitude of despair, 
Conglomerative and willing, fleshening 
A cause, wording a creed without care. 


For somewhere, lonely as hounds, as lean 
Men swiftly lunge to a scented whim; 
And somewhere, little feet are pricking 
Sharp a ground that’s rubbled and grim. 


No need for a sibilant star 
To signal from afar— 


Look to the gaunt face of a child 

Formed soft with clay, grown hard with hate; 
Look to the veiled eyes of a man 

Where hunger lies, where it must wait. 


Look to the heart where the gnawing is 
Oh look to the heart before too late; 
Tender to these, so nearly lost, 
Tender a love and goodness innate. 


Turn them heavenward to light 
Whence it comes pellucidly-bright 


Imbue them with the strength of a word 
And speaking, they too shall be heard; 
Bring to them bounty God-given 
And they too stand firm, undriven. 
Rose Margie GENTILE. 














APPROACH 


“The fields shall be joyful, and all things that are therein. 
“Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice before the face of the 
Lord, for he cometh: for he cometh to judge the earth.” (Psalm XCV, 


11, 12.) 


The fields sing every morning 
With shining blades of grass 
The hushed and happy whisper 
That the tit-mice pass. 


The buttercups and harebells 
Tell the waking day 

In words confused by laughter 
“He is on His way.” 


While up above, the south wind 
Proclaims it to the trees 

Before the dawn has hardly 
Risen from her knees. 


And every furry creature 
On being told the same 
Receives it as excuse 
To.frolic in His name. 


The squirrels tell the woodpecks, 
Who put the news to rhyme, 
But find their friends, the magpies, 
“Knew it all the time.” 


The sparrows and the finches, 
When night is scarcely furled, 
Sing out the gracious tidings 
To the waiting world— 


That He is always coming, 
That He is always near, 
And at the last leaf’s falling 
Lo! He will be here. 
Sister Mary Apa, C.S.J. 
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THE WHALE AND THE TIGER 


When Ahab saw his white leviathan 

And Blake his burning tiger in the night, 
They conjured metaphor from fevered sight 
For that old sin which shadows everyman. 


When Ahab wrestled with the monstrous whale 
In the surging theater of liquid hell 

He traveled evil fathoms and he fell, 

Opposing the white mirage to no avail. 


When Blake endured his forest interlude 
And eyed with dread God’s blazing antonym, 
No answer to his question came to him 

Save echo of subliminal solitude. 


Dual projections of a self-disease 

Contracted in the primal garden where 

The search for good and evil shook despair 
From that most blighted of all blighted trees. 


Forest dilemma or marine defeat, 

Shape of tiger or leviathan, 

Are crossed and canceled symbols to the man 
Cleansed in the Lamb, purged by the Paraclete. 


Joun W. Smowns. 


PURGATORY IS NEARER IN NOVEMBER 


November is beautiful as the word sounds, is gray, is bare, 

Is compact of wind, of leaves blown, and the thin tall rain; 

It is November which is the month of the dead. Brought back to our 
care 

Are the dead in November, and the air of these days is charged with their 


pain. 


For these are not the free dead, not the remote, bright crowd 
Of our picture-book, or our image of nebulous heaven: 

These are caught, tangled in a web comfortless as a shroud— 
These have not familiar place, nor flight, nor oblivion, even. 
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Consuming the stain of old hours, brightening slowly, 

As the growing golden fire feeds on the brown distorted leaf, 
Their sharp still pain has penetrated the blue dusk wholly, 

Has left no space of this afternoon undisturbed by their grief. 


They are not escaped yet—they are close in the clouds massing together; 

At the cold first drop you will stare on the dark ground and remember. 

They are the accent of autumn, they are the source of the tone of this 
weather. 

The heart is reached by the waiting dead, in their month, in November. 


JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 


ELEGY IN AIR 


The air is pierced with flying birds. 

I hear the beating of their wings, 

The small sound of their forked plumes. 
I see them mount, descend and wheel, 

In lucid wind sky-writing all I feel. 


Their subtle wings beat froth of air 
Lighter than lace. For subtle wings 
The air was made more sure than earth, 
Wider than compassed wind, 

Without a snare, but not for our 
Imperfect pantomime of bolt and spar. 


Beneath the sun that lays its rod 

Across the sea and sea of land, 

My friends, my brothers, lie unmarked, 
Without a ripple diving, closed 

In the illimitable deep. 

For you, unfeathered comrades, for you I weep. 


The birds in counterpoint are weaving 
Upon the spread white loom of sky, 
A shroud of sun and air; I hear 
Over the shattered shining hulls 
Forever the raucous requiem of the gulls. 
RosBert Resor. 
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“*SORORI DILECTAE’’ 


I love you: can it be said 

With such simplicity 

As God is named with finite word 
But is Infinity? . . . 


To love is to awaken 

From repose, to grow 

In soul more beautiful, a greater 
Beauty come to know. 


It is to strive, grow weary 
And rise to strive again; 

It is to do, to be all things 
Without desire for gain. 


How much would I dare love you? . 
With an eager heart’s full store! 
Yet I know, half-comprehending it, 
This truth: God loves you more. 


CATHRYN BRASH. 


THE YOUNG NUN RECEIVES VIATICUM 
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Give me Yourself. Now let the towers fall 

And the grey sick reverberating earth 

Collapse in smoke; for You are all in all, 

My total world, meat to my soul and mirth! 

I open out what hidden doors I own 

To speed your passage, sweep the wickets wide 
And smooth the graveled path, that You alone, 
Possessor and possessed, may come inside. 


So. And at'rest. In this penumbral dreaming, 
Brink-hovering, awash, I grant You sway 

To operate the term of my redeeming. . . . 
Irradiate the remnant of my day... . 
Onlooker, spare to pity such an one! 

Though night descend, mine is no setting sun. 


DanrEt J. Honan. 














EXPERIENCE 


She beats us within an inch of our death, 
this dame all men must know; 

we draw her anew with every breath 

and always come to woe. 


But we cannot deny that we have earned 

the fury meted out: 

she taught us once and we should have learned, 
that once, what life’s about. 


Impressed, we speak of the prudent way, 
seeing our scars a threat, 
but we keep to the dunce-cap-student way— 
oh, why will we forget? 
PATRICIA MARTIN. 


FOR A CONVERT-FRIEND, NOW 
CLOISTERED 


Always, even from the April-early days 
(Your voice a bell, a chime), 

You distilled magic from a liquid phrase, 
The essence from a rhyme. 


a ” 


. +. in lover’s meetings . . .” (part and never the whole) 
Your theme; what heavenly spell 

Had sealed its certitude upon your soul 

That you should sing so well 


But this half-line through May; halt at June’s glory, 

And scan, in alarm, delight, 

The title-leaf of that sweet mortal story, 

Then, resolute, make your search through what seemed night? 


Into the canticle of the undefeated 

Who lose, for whole, the part, 

Your song has blended: you, the uncompleted, 

Who knew Where journeys end have found their Start. 


Henrietta BuRKE. 
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WITH MORE THAN DREAMS 


Now would we stop to re-evaluate 

What once defied all value and all name: 

A love that once we would not desecrate 

By hollow terms . . . and yet who is to blame? 
But blame’s an ugly word; we could not tell 
What forces, far beyond our farthest seeing 
Would strike our souls like a discordant bell 
And bring some other being into being. 


We were not children, and we took a chance, 

(And all is chance) not taking in account 

Such things as mores and inheritance, 

Grim obstacles the heart could not surmount; 

Now we must build again, slow stone on stone, 

This time with more than dreams: with flesh and bone! 


MAE WINKLER GOODMAN. 


THE INCOMPATIBLES 


How shall the heart have room for night and day, 
The warm dust .and the cold metallic sea, 

Or any, having known the splendid jay, 
Appreciate the wren in honesty? 

Speech will not live in silence; no man’s friend 
Willingly sees him go and go alone. 

Here is the subtle scheme, the perilous blend: 
Quarrel and harmony, petal and stone. 


Love is, of all these, the most delicate. 
Speak to her of exemption and she dies. 
She will not look upon her opposite, 
Nor talk of terms, nor deal in compromise, 
Not though the unalterable truth should be as long 
As life, as deep as hunger, and as strong. 
DOROTHY BERRY HUGHES. 











THE SOUL’S GOOD BREAD 


Think not to make of loveliness 
The soul’s good bread and meat: 
The spirit is not satisfied 
When mind and body eat. 


The mind seeks truth to sate her; 
The heart goes questing love; 
But the soul has hungers 


These know nothing of. 


The eyes upon the dawn’s rose 
Will break-fast with delight 
Or sup at star-rimmed cisterns 
Of some blue winter’s night. 


The ears will drink in laughter 
Or feast upon a song, 

While the soul goes hungry 
All the day long. 


Then leave to beauty’s table 
The sated mind and heart; 

The soul that came there fasting, 
Fasting will depart. 


Yet lest she faint of weakness, 
Beg Love to let her dine 

On the hard crust of silence, 
And pain’s bitter wine. 


SISTER Mary CATHERINE, O.S.U. 


_ Poetry and the Nature of Man was delivered by Fray Angelico 
Chavez, Major in the United States Army Chaplain Corps, as the ser- 
mon at the Solemn High Mass at the Cathedral of St. Patrick in New 
York City which inaugurated the Congress on Poetry held in celebra- 
tion of the Fifteenth Anniversary of THe CaTHoLic Poetry Society 
or AMERica, April 28, 1946. 
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POETRY AND THE NATURE OF MAN* 


By Fray ANGELICO CHAVEZ 


UR God and Creator has long been referred to as the Supreme 

Architect, in view of the admirable grandeur of the universe. 
So can the philosophers regard Him as the Supreme Philosopher for the 
Wisdom that designed Creation and keeps it in existence; and the Scien- 
tists can well call Him the Supreme Physicist and Chemist and Math- 
ematician, since all matter is governed by His rules and equations. 

But I think that the poet has greater cause to look up to the 
Almighty as the Supreme Poet. Beauty, both of concept and execution, 
surrounds all other means of accomplishment like a halo. The structure 
and workings of the cosmos, the mathematical and physical and chem- 
ical complexities of astronomic as well as atomic bodies, are put and held 
together by eternal Wisdom—and Wisdom shines forth at every facet 
with ineffable beauty. Only a poet with infinite vision (which we call 
imagination) could have conceived our universe and all that is in it. 
We can truly say that in the beginning the whole of Creation was a 
Poem in the Mind of God. 

Whatever the theories concerning the initial burst and development 
of the cosmos, in its very idea it is always a great epic. The swing of 
countless suns and planets in their clockwork of orbits, the heaving 
of mighty seas on our planet and the eruption and formation of its 
land-masses amid thunderous flashes, is an epic that no Homer could 
have dreamt of; the development of innumerable species of plants 
and animals, their wanderings over the face of the earth and their 
struggle for existence, the final extinction of many of these in colossal 
cataclysms, are dramas beyond the fancies of Virgil or Dante. 

But God also composed a lyric, something as stupendous as the 
epics and dramas of stars and dinosaurs, but more beautiful by far. It 
was a song. “Let us make man to our own image and likeness.” When 
God said this in His Mind He composed the lyric of lyrics. Unless we 
are aware of all this phrase implies, we cannot hear its music. All 
the epics that had gone before were the creation of mere matter. God 
had made the trees, indeed, and the robins to nest in their hair, but if we 
do not rise beyond them to the contemplation of this phrase, we shall 
continue being poem-writing fools; He had made the flower in the 
crannied wall, but unless we thoroughly grasp the meaning of this 
phrase, we can never know what man is. Our materialistic world today 





See note on page 83. 
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does not know it, does not want to know it, and that is why it errs so 
sadly in coping with the ills of mankind. Yes, the poets as well as the 
philosophers and scientists and sociologists are ignorant of the true 
Nature of Man. 

“Let us make man to our own image and likeness.” What star 
was ever more than a mammoth ball of fire? What ocean more than a 
gigantic pool of salt-water teeming with creatures and subject to the 
pull of lunar forces? Majestic are the mountains for their shouldering 
sweep of peak and crag; a great tree is noble for its aspiring reach of 
limb and grace of foliage. Wonderful are the beasts of the earth in 
their play of living muscle as they follow their particular instincts. Yet, 
man is of the same stuff, of the same organic substance as the elm and the 
elephant. 

However, did the planet Venus ever admire Saturn’s rings? Does 
the Atlantic marvel at the strength of Gibraltar? A spruce is ignorant 
of the columbine at its feet; no matter how sentient, the tiger, even 
when driven by natural lust in season, cannot appreciate the terrible 
striped symmetry of its mate. But when God carried out his idea of 
making a new creature to His own image and likeness, breathing a living 
soul into a portion of terrestial slime, there came forth one who looked 
up at the starry heavens above and the trees about him and saw that 
they were indeed beautiful; for the first time in Creation one of the 
creatures was able to name the animals and other objects about him and 
with the same breath praise the Maker of them; when Adam first saw 
Eve he realized how good and beautiful she was, a helpmate in his own 
image with whom he could converse about all things that were made. 
In more prosaic terms, this was so because their being made in God’s 
likeness meant that they, like God, possessed a rational intellect and a 
free will. 

Theology tells us that Adam and Eve, by being made to God’s 
image and likeness, were as perfect as they in their nature could be in 
their possession of intellect and will. Unmarred by any hint of evil, 
their minds perceived ideas and things with no trouble, while their 
animal emotions were subject to a will which desired only what was 
good. Here we can say that they were real poets by their very nature. 
They saw the interlacing beauty of Creation without need of occasional 
inspiration and laborious thought-processes and groanings of spirit. They 
perceived the epic of Creation and the drama of life on earth in all their 
glory. They were lyrical in the immediate appreciation of their existence 
through the utter goodness of God. Their conversation must have 
been lyrical, their voices musical. Add to this what is most important, 
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their life of sanctifying grace. That is poetry in purest essence. Not 
only were they in God’s image because of their mind and will; they 
were in God’s likeness because they were His very own friends and 
children—godlike by creation, godly by adoption. In this respect they 
were one with the Supreme Poet Who had conceived that ineffable lyric: 
“Let us make man to our own image and likeness.” 

Unfortunately, evil came into the world—and, with it, tragedy. 
Man fell from his high lyric state to that of tragic elegy. Deceived by 
the envious Spirit of Evil, foolishly thinking that by knowing evil they 
would be exactly like God, our first parents found out the opposite. 
Evil blurred the beauty in their souls and in their bodies. So childish 
did they become that they thought they could hide from God; they were 
ashamed of being naked when, before this, not even Solomon in all his 
gay trappings was arrayed more wondrously than they in their lyric 
innocence. Saddest of all, they lost the lyric essence of their likeness 
to God, sanctifying grace. Spoliati in supernaturalibus, vulnerati in 
naturalibus. Ceasing to be saints, they also became prosaic and dull. 

The Lord then uttered the first tragic poem, the first elegy for 
them and for us all: “Cursed is the earth in thy work; thorns and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee; and in the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat 
thy bread, until thou return to the earth from whence thou camest; 
for dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” Thorns and thistles 
in the mind as well as in the field; sweat in the brain as well as on the 
brow; dust, dust everywhere, even in the throat that tries to sing. God 
spoke that tragedy, but it was man who made it. God can do no evil 
and there is evil in tragedy. 

Some might say, especially our maudlin sentimentalists, that there 
was tragedy in the epic of creation, as when beasts perished during the 
ages. But that was nothing evil or tragic in the great poem. Evil and 
tragedy presuppose intellectual beings as dramatis personae. If a man 
cruelly beats a dog, it is tragedy, but the latter takes place in the man, 
not the dog; the animal feels the pain and that is all, but the man by his 
meanness further darkens what was left of God’s image after the fall. 

Tragedy and meanness, when we would and could be lyric and good, 
this is our present state. We are born in God’s image still, but the 
mind and will are clouded by evil and inclined toward it. The living 
beauty of God, and His goodness, of Creation both material and moral, 
are dead poems to our confused minds, unattainable to our lazy and 
prosaic wills, Even when restored to sanctifying grace by God-given 
means, we tend to write tragedies for ourselves and for others when all 
the while something in us aspires to the lyrics of Paradise. Even in olden 
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times the ancients could say with Cicero: “We are always inclined to 
what is forbidden,” and before that we hear David, the lyric as well 
as tragic poet of holy writ, striving toward the goodness of the Lord 
whose taste is sweet and lamenting the indiscretions committed in the 
meantime. And in the New Testament St. Paul describes mankind 
perfectly: “That which I work, I understand not. For I do not that 
good which I will; but the evil which I hate, that I do. . . for I am 
delighted with the law of God according to the inward man: but I see 
another law in my members, fighting against the law of my mind and 
captivating me in the law of sin that is in my members.” 

The world of today, however, has different views of human nature. 
Drawing further and further away from God, men and women sin and 
fall deeper still by looking for an explanation in their unaided puny 
minds. In the tragedy of abandon, some give up man for lost, claiming 
that he is born irreparably bad—and this is one of the black fruits of the 
so-called Reformation. Just as benighted are the materialists who claim 
that man, in his evolution from lower forms, is.ever developing to a 
more perfect state through his own rational accomplishments. History 
disproves this. Man has advanced in material discoveries, true; but in his 
nature he is the same now as centuries ago. 

It is for us to emphasize the fact that we were made to God’s image 
and likeness, and that God in His goodness further bound our first 
parents to Himself with the blessed hoops of sanctifying grace, and that 
they fell through disobedience in their foolish attempt to know what 
Evil was, and that this is our inheritance. This truth alone can explain 
what man is and why he has acted in the same fatuous pattern through- 
out history until our times. As Bishop Toth wrote, “Man began su- 
blimely, but very soon he stumbled. Man was created to be a king, but 
his crown fell from his head. It is not true that man is born to sheer 
goodness, as the Rousseau pedagogy asserts. Neither is he born as a 
devil doomed to perdition, as the philosophy of pessimism declares. But 
at one and the same time he is born king and beggar, wealthy and des- 
titute, an eagle and a mole” and—we might add—a poet and a prosaic 
dullard! “God did not plan this conflicting tangle, but today man is no 
longer as he was when he left God’s hands, and man’s task is to strive. 
But strive for what?” 

That, God Himself has shown us. Into the tragedy which Adam 
and Eve forced Him to speak at the gates of Eden. He inserted a lyrical 
Note which was to be the salvation of mankind—the Redeemer. When 
this Savior came, before offering Himself up as Victim and Restorer 
of man’s original estate, He re-emphasized man’s goal and his duty: 
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"Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.” In other words, keep 
on striving upward to the restoration, through ever-increasing grace, 
of that image and likeness in which you were originally created. And 
Christ’s perennial Church repeats the admonition in the poetry of her 
liturgy: Sursum corda! 

Coming back to literature, specifically poetry, it is not strange to 
find modern writers talking like parrots of “advanced thought” and 
“new directions.” Their thoughts indeed advance forward to human 
novelties, never up to divine verities. They seek new directions, but on 
a horizontal plane like mice in a maze, or downward like worms in the 
ground—but never upward on the wings of the spirit, because they deny 
that spirit exists or that it has wings. Consequently, the poetry of today 
is a travesty on song—sounding brass and tinkling cymbals because 
it not only lacks but also denies divine Charity. 

Catholic ideas alone, based on the true Nature of Man and Orig- 
inal Sin and the workings of Grace, can offer a solution to mankind’s 
problems in this tragic vale of tears; Catholic philosophy and sociology 
alone, founded on the Rock of true Christian Theology, can lead man 
not only forward but upward to the ultimate end for which he was 
created and redeemed. To us, these are platitudes. But there is also 
needed the inspiring voice of the Catholic writer and poet. In the long 
run, he who writes a nation’s songs still has more power than he who 
writes its laws. His province it is to advance though upward, to point 
out an old, but ever new, direction, the one from which we fell. Whether 
his blithe spirit take off like a skylark de monte Carmelo or, more often 
than not, de Profundis, let his theme be Grace and the “image and like- 
ness” in man ever striving and yearning to come back into focus with 
its Prototype. “O Lord, our hearts were made for Thee, and they shall 
not rest until they rest in Thee!” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, by The Kenyon Critics. Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions Books. $1.50. 


Perhaps the three preponderant poetic influences in the last hundred 
years are Whitman, Hopkins, and Eliot. Of the three, Father Hopkins 
has attracted the largest share of intimate scrutiny. He is a solitary 
hero in the matter of sparkling technique and concentrated passion. The 
appearance of seven estimates of his work and personality, written by 
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the Kenyon Critics, emphasizes two things: the attraction which he has 
for critics as well as poets, and the many facets of his strange genius. 
It would be difficult indeed for a single critic to evaluate him thor- 
oughly, and even a symposium of seven critics leaves several questions 
still in suspension. . 

The seven critiques here presented are entitled: “The Analogical 
Mirrors,” “Sprung Rhythm,” “The Sweet and Lovely Language,” 
“Instress of Inscape,” “Hopkins’ Sanctity,” “Victorian Hopkins” and 
“Metaphysical Isolation.” All but the last were published previously 
in The Kenyon Review. A serviceable bibliography supplements the 
collection. A brief but adequate biography introduces the seven esti- 
mates of Hopkins’ character, poetic temperament, and technique. On 
the whole, the book is admirable and makes exciting reading. Due 
credit must go to John Crowe Ransom and Cleanth Brooks, Jr., who 
initiated and directed the project. 

It is good to note that the contributors do not repeat the Freudian 
misinterpretations of certain other critics, who suppose that, because 
there is an unresolved tension (cliché) in Hopkins’ poetry, there must 
have been a very frightful sort of struggle in him between the sensuous 
esthete and the man of God. In justice to Father Hopkins—as one or 
the other contributor here points out—it must be said that there was 
in his personality no dark battle to reconcile the sensuous and the super- 
natural, but only the struggle that every heavenly heart has experienced 
since the hour when Adam sinned: to reach unto a hidden God here 
and now upon earth, through all the natural and supernatural mani- 
festations of His beauty and goodness. 

Through most of the pages of the collection runs a sound common 
sense, and a decent respect for the Catholic values which are the meat 
of Hopkins’ subject matter. But I cannot help underscoring the lack 
of common sense in a parenthetical judgment made by one of the re- 
viewers when he speaks of Catholics “hailing as ‘Catholic poetry’ the 
febrile immaturities of Francis Thompson and Joyce Kilmer.” 

The essay entitled “Hopkins’ Sanctity”—though it has been praised 
in other reviews of the book—begins well, but seems to wander off, 
and accomplishes little. Perhaps the last essay should have been can- 
celled or adjusted: it is intolerably confused in development, and labors 
under the additional embarrassment of complicated prose. “The Sweet 
and Lovely Language,” by Josephine Miles, makes no pedantic per- 
tensions, and achieves its purpose with such graceful and reasonable 
persuasion that no reader can help being convinced of her point. 
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The first critique, “The Analogical Mirrors,” is bound to cause some 
disturbance, not because of its main thesis, but because of the reviewer’s 
analysis of “The Windhover.” His interpretation of the sestet seems 
unwarrantable, in view of the more or less apparent meaning on the 
surface of the poem. Mr. MeLuhan has, I believe, looked too deeply 
into the poem, finding in the sestet a reference to the poet’s soul or 
personality. Besides, he argues that the verb “buckle” in the fol- 
lowing—“Brute beauty and valor and act, oh, air, pride, plume, here 
Buckle! . . .—is in the imperative mood, with the meaning of girding 
on like armor. But he ignores, in an evasive parenthesis, another and, 
I believe, more obvious interpretation. And there is the grave prob- 
ability that the verb is in the indicative mood. But, in view of many 
excellent things said elsewhere in the essay, the issue may pass un- 
challenged. 

In the appraisal of “Sprung Rhythm” many illuminating observa- 
tions are made, to which I should like to add a personal speculation. In 
Hopkins’ original prosody, the peculiar value of the rhythm lies in 
primary stresses, while secondary stresses are practically negligible, or 
equivalent to completely unstressed syllables. In scanning a line, like 
“Summer ends now; now, barbarous in beauty, the stooks arise 
(Around) ..., the reader must relinquish the habits of traditional metri- 
cal interpretation, and stress the words as he would in normal conversa- 
tion, so that no accents appear but the primary ones, and monosyllables 
are stressed or left unstressed according to their relative importance. 
Hence the word “barbarous” has only one stress, the primary, and the last 
syllable is as much “below the line” as the unstressed syllables in 
“summer,” “beauty” and “arise.” The metrical tradition in English is 
largely based on the fact that a word of more than two syllables can have 
a strict undulating scansion, a stress alternating with a slack. Hence the 
scansion of “barbarous” in traditional metre can read x, or sometimes xx, 
according to the demands of the metrical context. 

But in “Sprung Rhythm,” as in natural conversation or simple 
prose interpretation, everything is given to primary stresses and to those 
monosyllabic words which bear a relative weight of meaning, and all 
the rest is unstressed. In this way the lines are read along as if spoken 
in conversation, the voice here cherishing a syllable and there hurrying 
over a group of three or four together. In line with such an opinion, 
it may perhaps be argued that Hopkins called his rhythm a sprung 
rhythm to denote that the rhythm of the line, having to bear a sud- 
denly insupportable stress of thought and feeling, gives way, or buckles, 
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or is sprung. The impression communicated to the reader through such 
a shift or shock of rhythm is that the poet has flung away the cautious 
metre in the impatience of uttering everything at once. 

Little can be said against the book, much in praise of its welcome 
honesty and keen-witted appreciation. Every follower of Hopkins will 
applaud a body of critics who agree on so much well-placed praise and 
level-minded understanding. Hopkins’ idiosyncrasies are underlined for 
what they are, but his personality, his subtle artistic temperament, the 
bravery of concept, the spontaneity, the genius for three-dimensional 
language, and all the rich overtones of a daring technique are glorified 
with just the proper emphasis. 

The peculiar poetic ambition of Hopkins was to achieve, in an im- 
mediacy of language, the vividness and immediacy of real things. 
Within the texture of bright, Gothic words (and he hardly ever used 
Latinisms), he tried to establish the impact of the real world of man, 
skies, waters, spiritual experience, and the like. Responding to the 
thrust of actual things, seen and unseen, he sought to express in equiv- 
alent terms the same stress and impact. He was unusually awake to 
things in their “thing-ness” or selfhood; it is this secret taste of the 
actual which gives his poetry that unique mood of passionate sensitive- 
ness. It flavored his every attempt to get into words the “shape” of all 
he saw, or all he envisioned in spiritual experience. 

The appeal which he has for readers lies largely in this, that he gives 
you the thing, in imagination, much as it strikes you in reality. If there 
is a stress or thrust of things in real experience, there can be an equiv- 
alent thrust in imaginative experience, when the rare poet gives it to 
you. Of the fascination which Father Hopkins exerts over many minds, 
perhaps there will be no end. This book of estimates is likely enough 
only the first in a long line of similar studies——JoHNn Durry, C.SS.R. 


For the Unlost, by Josephine Jacobsen. Baltimore: Contemporary 
Poetry. $2.00. 


One cannot make a general statement about the twenty-three poems 
published in this volume. There are good poems and there are poor 
poems. The good poems have bad lines and the poor poems have good 
lines. The deep stirring of beauty is at times present, so also is the banal. 
Technical mastery is commingled with the most ordinary versification. 
In the best instances Josephine Jacobsen succeeds, poet-like, in express- 
ing the ultimate through crystalline statement of the immediate. But 
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there are too many cases where the potency of her idea is weakened by 
specific mention of such generalities as innocence, mortality, compas- 
sion and the hidden meaning of good; so much greater strength would 
endow her idea had she spoken, instead, of innocent things, mortal things, 
compassionate things and the things which actually do hide, and yet 
reveal, the hidden meaning of good. In the fine, intuitive poem “Easter 
1945” one discerns Mrs. Jacobsen’s weakness and her strength: 


No word holds Easter—it is out of speech; 

The crocus, the spring’s green flame and the certainty 
Of what was too secret for hope; 

No word can shrink this to terrestrial, 

Ic will not shrivel to brain’s scope— 

Too bright to be born, too fierce to be freed. 


The first line is almost Shakespearian in its brave clarity, and the 
second line carries through only to bog down in the blurred and prosy 
“certainty of what was too secret for hope.” “Easter 1945” is a beauti- 
ful poem, but it is not perfect; here, as in so many of her other poems, 
Mrs. Jacobsen tends to pile up her ideas, and to expand, rather than 
to pare down and contract. The fifty-one lines of this piece are too 
many. The core of the basic conception is present in vigor, but it be- 
comes freighted under the load of too many variations on the theme. 
Again, in “Midnight Eden,” a stark, strong picture is drawn in the 

first two stanzas, only to be dragged out and befogged in the semi- 
mystical third; “The crusted tree of stars” whose “branches glitter, 
forked and still” is perfect poetry, but repetition and vagueness creep 
in with the closing lines: 

The Tree, the Tree, lovely and not for us; 

With light for wood 


It grows, as ever, desired, dangerous, 
Not understood. 


In various poems there are strong concepts essayed with clear intention, 
as in “Gift of Young Men,” but the concepts are partially submerged 
beneath a multiplication of metaphor and words, and do not dominate. 
The first stanza of this poem is an example of how Mrs. Jacobsen starts 
with a true note which cracks from facetious versification: 

Take not as fact 

The spirit’s gift— 

It can retract 

In a lid’s lift. 
That “‘lid’s lift” is an unfortunate caprice and spoils a fine fancy. In 
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the same piece the poet speaks in spare, brief stanzas, but has overdone 
and therefore lost the basic concept. 

Among the better poems is “Bright Shadow,” in which Mrs. Jacob- 
sen realizes so well the children, “the shining shapes set with April 
green and youth like an earthly halo,” who are 


“Back of the heavy jowl, of the haggard lips, 
Of the treacherous fright, of the greed, of the pitiful ego . 


When she speaks of “the innocent heart that flamed with rage at 
tyranny,” however, she could have pointed the idea more sharply had she 
said “at the tyrant,” rather than the more abstract phrase “at tyranny.” 

A number of Mrs. Jacobsen’s poems do not rise above the common- 
place. “The Big Hotel Closed Yesterday for the Winter” is a bald 
tour de force and gets nowhere at all either in statement or in implica- 
tion. With respect to others, like the rather pretty “Morning Song of 
the Artist” and the rhetorical “Mortal Word,” there seems an insulat- 
ing air-pocket between poet and reality, between poet and reader, with 
the inevitable consequence that these and other poems fail to be of 
first importance. One regrets that her average quality falls so far below 
her very best quality. With more careful discipline, with a more con- 
sistent talent for the bright thrust of poetic phrase and the strong in- 
spiration of well compacted statement, Mrs. Jacobsen would speak a 
clearer message and would communicate it with greater power.—T. 
O’Conor SLOANE, III. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Hartford, Conn. 


To the Editor—Permit me to say that I was very much impressed by the 
May issue, with the fine paper by F. X. Connolly and the Manifesto. 
It would be most interesting for all of your readers, I am sure, to see 
the various reactions the latter has provoked. I am sure these must 
have been many and likely among them were a few “rotten cabbages,” 
or whatever is the most likely missile in these days of food shortages. 

Why I am writing you, however, is not so much to give you my 
own opinions but to report to you a few that I collected. As a matter 
of fact, I sat in on a session in which the Manifesto was discussed at 
some length. Now to my mind the Manifesto writer (or writers) was 
very careful in the use of generalizations. It then demonstrates that 
people often do not read carefully, for one of the group was quite 
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insistent that the Manifesto took the critics too sharply to task. When 
I got a word in, I pointed to the fact that the wording was “the majority 
of . . . critics” in the first instance. Then the passage speaks of “some,” 
and “others” in an appraisal that did not mean to say “every critic.” 
And lastly, there is “entrenched critics,” which is certainly language 
plain enough for any one to understand and to conclude that every 
critic is not “entrenched.” My friend receded somewhat from his 
position but he continued to hold forth in pointing out the virtues of 
certain critics, but not evoking from the group too much enthusiasm 
over his opinions. 

Oh, yes, there was an atheist (or at least he would call himself one) 
in the group, and he didn’t at all like the line taken about “the spiritual 
universe.” As far as I gather, he would go a certain way in admitting 
that the universe is spiritual, and definitely he is anti-totalitarian. It 
seemed to me that he would want to predicate the arts on art, nothing 
more. He holds that Communism, from which he pointedly dissociates 
himself, is nihilistic, yet he doesn’t appear to mind the counter-attack 
that his basis is not sufficient. 

A poet—at least he has published in some of the lesser known maga- 
zines—did get pretty well routed by the group when he protested against 
the paragraph of the Manifesto which condemned “pleasant words, 
neatly arranged in pretty patterns to present platitudes, easy senti- 
ments, nature reports and routine pieties.” I would conclude that the 
dominant majority in the group doesn’t like the usual newspaper verse. 
It, anyhow, championed the Society with gusto on that point. And 
most of them delighted in what was said about the “cults.” 

On this point you might be interested to know that there were three 
in the group who could certainly be described as “cultists,” and oddly 
enough the one who has complained in the past most loudly that his 
work was never accepted (not even by cultist magazines) was so heart- 
ily in agreement with what the Manifesto had to say about this point. | 
wondered if he “belonged” without really having any particularly clear- 
cut idea of what makes a cult. 

We didn’t find too much disagreement about “editors of critical 
journals.” There were a few lukewarm defenses of them—arguments 
which are pretty familiar with that of “commercial dictation” heading 
the list. The majority was inclined to toss this one out—it admitted 
that in the book section of such a paper as the New York Times (Sun- 
days) that this might possibly govern more than it would for a maga- 
zine like the Sat. Lit. It felt, too, that the former, in reporting so large- 
ly on books rather than truly criticizing them, was missing a splendid 
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opportunity to provide America with a good literary forum. The New 
York Tribune did somewhat a better job but some of us wondered if 
the phrase “entrenched critics” did not apply more to that Sunday sec- 
tion than to any other. ‘ 

I suppose all versifiers would be gratified at the idea expressed in the 
Manifesto: “the poet leads with the priest and the prophet.” None in 
our group demurred. All, whether religious or not, would like to be 
thought priests and prophets, but I am sure their ambitions, in every in- 
stance, did not correspond with the Manifesto idea. One, I know, would 
think of himself as a “prophet” of what it terms “political, social and 
ideological theories,” for he is continuously talking about “making the 
world a better place in which to live”; and another is quite convinced, 
although I’ve never argued the matter out with him, that he is rather 
unique because he “loves beauty passionately” and considers it his mis- 
sion to glorify everything in sight. 

The discussion about anthologies seemed to me to be the least intelli- 
gent. One reason for this likely was the fact that four of the group had 
been stung by some anthologist, and the very word “anthology” aroused 
them to enter into sharp competition each to tell his own experiences 
from beginning to end. It began simultaneously, but eventually some 
order was restored and the chap, who advised that his poem was to ap- 
pear in some startling anthology, had paid $5.00 for a copy of it, and 
had eventually ascertained that the anthologist had “moved, address un- 
known,” took the prize for the best story in that connection. The only 
agreement we had was that anthologies are good, bad and indifferent, 
which brings us back to a matter of judgment in determining under 
what heading any individual one should fall. 

I don’t know if you will find any of this useful—it was provocative, 
at least to me and seemingly to the others. If the Manifesto is even 
discussed by other groups, I know it will aid greatly in clarifying many 
points which heretofore have left readers of poetry baffled.—Basm. 
FREEMAN. 


Catskill, N. Y. 


To the Editor—Many congratulations on the very fine Manifesto! . I 
feel that it has filled a place that sorely needed filling, fulfilled a pur- 
pose that was greatly wanting—but most of all—it has made known the 
high standard and norm to which all poetry, to be poetry, must conform 
and accept as the sine qua non of the noblest of arts.—Frater Eric K. 
Bruno, O.F.M. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


announce for September publication: 


Whereon to Stand 


By JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 
The Editor of SPIRIT 


With an Introduction by 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 


This book is a layman’s explanation of what the Catholic 
Church is, what she teaches and why. Concisely but com- 
prehensively written in terms that are simple, it is an authentic 
treatment of a subject about which many today, not interested 
in becoming Catholics, believe they should be better informed. 
The author has in mind a reader who may or may not be God- 
believing, as well as the Catholic who may wish to refresh his 
knowledge of his Church. Several facts make the book unique: 
it is very readable; it is calm exposition; it does not exhort nor 
cajole; it is not argumentative; it is not solemn but even has its 
touches of humor. Its appeal should cross all lines of organized 
religion—unusually helpful to Protestants, of peculiar interest 
to Catholics and especially informative to non-affiliated readers. 
Mr. Brunini is a distinguished Catholic layman, executive, writer 


and poet. $3.00 





Advance orders for autographed copies can be placed through 

Tue Catuouic Poetry Society or AMERICA, 386 4th Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. Remittance, made payable to the Society, 
must accompany all orders. 
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